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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST’S INCARNATION 
AND OF HIS MYSTICAL BODY 


(Concluded) 


Eun) SIDES submitting Himself to the influence of indi- 
vidual characteristics of the human spirit, and to the 
interplay of cultural and racial environments, the 
mystical Christ also enters into the successive currents 
of time. Time is the third factor that exercises a 

determining influence on the external appearance of the Church. 
Out of its womb are constantly born new situations; it begets 
changes of position and structure in the order of existing things. 
On the basis of these changes it produces new ideas and viewpoints, 
which gain dominion over the minds of men and become norma- 
tive for long periods of time. 











From this influence of the Zeitgeist, the Church cannot and 
may not withdraw herself and her theology entirely. As she stands 
in the center of the stream of time, her message must be accom- 
modated to the era in which she lives to the extent that she takes 
special cognizance of contemporary questions and needs: she must 
continually offer the old wine in new bottles. This necessary 
accommodation to the times becomes dangerous to her, however, 
when questions arise which, even though they be vital, belong 
nevertheless to the peripheral zone of revelation, or which by 
their very nature cannot be brought into the clear light of an 
unequivocal dogmatic pronouncement and are accordingly left to 
the judgement of theologians. Theological thought, however, 
because it is conditioned by time, is all too apt to view and to 
solve such questions not in their essential relation to revealed 
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truths, but only in the dim light of prevailing contemporary 
ideas. St. Tisomas himself, in his opinion concerning the punish- 
ment of heresy and witchcraft, fell victim to this danger. And 
thus it came about that foolish hands stained the dress of the mys- 
tical Christ with the blood of tortured heretics and witches. 


But there is an opposite danger likewise. It may happen 
that Church officials reject @ priori and categorically certain view- 
points or tendencies of the time which at first glance appear to be 
incompatible with the spirit of revelation, without sufficiently 
considering the truths or values contained in them. In last analysis, 
of course, it is her reverence and fidelity in regard to the ‘‘deposit 
of faith’’ which urges the Church to safeguard the inviolability 
of the word of God whenever it seems threatened by contemporary 
human science. In her decisions she is not trying to suppress or 
combat science, but rather to uphold the authority of revelation. 
This explains how the condemnation of Galileo and the Coperni- 
can system came about. Neither the “‘science’’ of that day, which 
was not yet familiar with present-day exact methods, nor the 
“‘theology’’ then in vogue, clinging as it did to verbal inspira- 
tion, were able with the means at their disposal to allay the 
suspicion that the new cosmology threatened the authority of 
the revealed word. 


It was, therefore, the inadequacy of the knowledge of the 
time that begot this conflict. And new conflicts can repeatedly 
arise from similar circumstances. They will be all the more pain- 
ful and dangerous if an unenlightened polemic opposes contem- 
porary science in such a brusque manner as to exclude a priori all 
approach to the partial truths and partial values that lie con- 
cealed in these viewpoints and movements of the time. Thereby 
the unfortunate impression is given that the Church can no longer 
be regarded as Catholica, as the Church universal, who bears in 
herself and affirms all truths and values, natural as well as super- 
natural. It will seem as if she had become set in an attitude of 
protest against the times, as if she were forcing her adherents into 
a ghetto, yes, as if she had renounced her character of world- 
embracing community to become a mere protesting conventicle 
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or sect. Such an impression would of course be entirely false. It is 
certain that the Church and her theology have never basically 
rejected proved scientific knowledge, and that in spite of all anti- 
theses brought on by time she has always found her way back to 
a higher synthesis. Nevertheless, the sinister impression will con- 
tinue to pursue the Church on her course through the centuries 
like a black spectre, because on this earth there will always be a 
time-conditioned and inadequate ‘‘science’’ and “‘theology,’’ and 
because it lies in the very nature of the mystical Christ’s self- 
abasement to bear the eternal verities through history in this 
imperfect garb of contemporary thought. 

Even more radically than the spirit of the times, time itself, 
time as the succession of things, as the flight from the present, 
may modify the outward appearance of the mystical Christ. 
Christianity, in one respect, is an historical fact, a fact that was 
accomplished about two thousand years ago. Insofar then as the 
gaze of the faithful Christian is directed to the past, to that which 
happened once upon a time and will not be repeated, there exists 
the danger that Christendom to him will appear almost as a mum- 
mified thing of history. Under the press of time every hurrying 
forward, whose peculiar property it is to hasten away from the 
now, and to make today pale into yesterday and the day before, 
he is liable to think of Christianity as rigid and unprogressive. 
Its original spontaneity, its power of enkindling and stimulating, 
or better, the depth of feeling with which the faithful of the early 
Church responded to the message of Jesus, necessarily weakens in 
direct proportion to our temporal separation from the historical 
origin and beginnings of Christianity—unless we correspondingly 
deepen our faith in the Lord living within His community, and 
in the coming Christ. The faith of the original disciples was 
endangered because they were too near to the historical figure of 
the Lord; ours runs the same danger because the figure of Christ 
recedes more and more into the distance. 

Now it is a consoling certainty that this danger, conjured 
up by time, can be avoided through the living word of the 
Church’s teaching as well as through the visible worship embodied 
in the Church’s liturgical mysteries. The Church’s preaching never 
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ceases to make the ancient truth shine forth with new radiance. 
Ever and again the great and holy event which once was enacted 
on the soil of Palestine becomes present to us through the holy 
sacraments, especially through the Sacrament of sacraments. Hence, 
there are in Christianity itself more than sufficient means to make 
the redemptive act of bygone time a redemptive act of today, 
pulsating with the freshest of life blood. But only those experience 
it who take an active part in the Church’s life, and who by faith, 
hope and charity become living witnesses to the evolving epiphany 
of the totus Christus. For all the rest, the thorn of time produces 
its evil effect. For them the figure of the Lord recedes more and 
more into the shadows of the past; the radiant power of dogma, 
sacrament and Church grows ever more pale; their concern for 
the faith becomes paralyzed. When the mystical Christ entered 
into the current of time, He thereby permitted the law of time to 
take toll of His faithful, for because of it many were to tire of 
Christianity and their ‘‘charity . . . grow cold’’ (Matt. xxiv, 12). 


We may sum up briefly. The Church, like her divine Head, 
but to a far greater extent, submitted herself to the forces of his- 
tory, to the individuality of human characters, to the peculiarities 
of historical environments, to the specific action of onward-rush- 
ing time. These influences from without effected a change in her 
visible appearance, working havoc with her pristine beauty. They 
are likewise able to endanger our faith, if we rest satisfied with a 
purely external contemplation of the past instead of turning with 
firm confidence to the hidden sources of blessing within Chris- 
tianity and joyously awaiting the final end. So manifold and 
profound are these influences that, according to the iron law of 
history, they ought to have effected a radical deformation of the 
Church’s appearance. But as the mystical body of Christ, by virtue 
of her supernatural being, she could oppose these historical forces 
with suprahistorical powers entirely transcending all earthly in- 
fluences: with the infallibility of her dogma, the unfailing effi- 
cacy of her sacraments, the unconditional nature of the grace of 
predestination. In her essence, therefore, she remains untouched 
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by all the attacks of this world. She remains the spotless bride 
of the spotless Logos, even though her servant’s garb betray the 
marks of deterioration. 


However fearful this state of affairs may at first glance seem 
to the faithful Christian, it is on the other hand consoling to 
him who soberly considers it in its full dogmatic depth and 
breadth. It alone can offer the solution to the problem that dis- 
turbed us at the beginning, and that betrays so many of the 
faithful into growing tired of the Church. For if we examine 
more closely, we cannot escape the conviction that a large part 
of all the imperfections and defects which seem to merit condem- 
nation in the outward manifestation of the Church are not due 
to the faults of individuals, nor to be blamed upon her intellectual 
or moral inferiority, but are intimately linked with the visible 
appearance of the Church and with her position in temporal hap- 
penings, by fate itself, or rather by Providence. 


It is, accordingly, misleading and unjust to speak without 
further ado of the human or of the all-too-human element in the 
Church, if these apparently human elements for a large part do 
not arise from the accident of human guilt, but stem from the 
necessities of history and its rigid laws, and, in the last analysis, 
from the divinely ordained exinanition of the mystical Christ. 
It was Christ’s evident intention that His Church should develop 
her beneficent influence, not as an invisible spiritual power, but 
externally and visibly, in the sight of all men. When He founded 
her upon the rock which is Peter, He placed her with full intent 
in the heat of the battle with the “‘gates of hell,’’ into the midst 
of the mad waves of history. Consequently, there looms behind 
the essence of the Church an inevitable “‘must,’’ a “‘holy necessity”’; 
it is the same divine oportet (cf. Matt. xvi, 21; Luke xxiv, 26) 
which inspired that suffering of Christ which was ‘‘a scandal to 
the Jews and foolishness to the Gentiles.”” At bottom this divine 
oportet derives from the very nature of created being, whose es- 
sence is to be ex mihilo. Created being signifies finiteness, the 
dependent, the temporal. Hence the infinite cannot appear in the 
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finite, the supernatural in nature, nor the eternal in what is tem- 
poral except in limited form, in foreshortened line, in a refracted 
ray. 


Seen from this angle, the eschatological orientation of Christ's 
gospel is evident. Jesus knows and proclaims that the full glory 
of the kingdom of God will appear only in that hour which the 
Father has reserved to Himself; that the kingdom of God in this 
world can be compared only with the small seed, the slender 
mustard plant, the insignificant leaven. And He knows that the 
evolutionary progress of His kingdom will in no wise necessarily 
lead upwards in a direct line. It will always be only the ‘‘few”’ 
who walk the “narrow’’ path. In His net there will also be bad 
fishes. The evil one will sow tares in His wheat, and half the virgins 
will arrive too late for the wedding feast. Only a ‘‘small flock’’ 
will remain true to Him. And at the end, at the very end, the 
most serious trial of all will have to be faced. “‘By all nations” 
His faithful followers will be hated ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ (Matt. 
xxiv, 9), and the fearful question will have to be asked: “The 
Son of Man when He cometh, shall He find . . . faith on earth?” 
(Luke xviii, 8). 


In the eyes of the Lord, therefore, the present is only a passing 
stage, only a period of transition to that which is perfect. It is 
something still incomplete and unfinished, a waiting for the master 
of the house, an expecting of the bridegroom, a time of “using 
violence’ for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. Nevertheless, 
however imperfect and defective it may outwardly appear, the 
kingdom of God is already in this small inconspicuous present 
“come nigh’’ to us; like the pearl at the bottom of the ocean and 
the treasure in the field, it is a hidden glory operative “‘in the 
midst of us’’ (Luke xvii, 21). 


Thus the simultaneous existence within the Church of the 
supernatural and the natural, of the eternal and the temporal, of 
the holy and the unholy, is one of her essential marks. Or in other 
words: adherence to the mystical Christ necessarily implies the 
readiness to acknowledge and to love that which is human and 
natural in Him besides what is divine and supernatural. 
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Only that theology is consequently true to the intention and 
spirit of Jesus which acknowledges in the incarnate Christ not 
only His divine nature, but at the same time also His humanity, 
and recognizes that only in this union of the divine and the 
human can we have a true Mediator and Redeemer. It must simi- 
larly recognize and affirm in the mystical Christ not alone His 
supernatural glory, but also and simultaneously the exinanitio of 
His earthly and visible appearance, and upon it base the whole of 
its teaching concerning the Church. As long as we are in statu 
viae, true Christian theology will always be and will have to 
remain a theologia crucis. Any attempt to weaken or even to deny 
this eschatological tension and its necessary effect on the external 
manifestation of the Church argues a misunderstanding of the 
essential meaning of the message of Jesus. An exaggerated theo- 
logia gloriae of this kind seeks to apply in this world what can 
become a reality only in the next. It runs the danger of incurring 
the same harsh sentence with which the Master repelled the 
tempter in the desert and later the prince of the apostles himself, 
when both of them, each in his own manner, presumed to set 
aside that eschatological tension, to remove the cross from the life 
of the Lord, and to attempt an unwarranted fusion of what was 
otherworldly and sacred with this world and its values. 

It necessarily follows therefore from the will of the Lord 
and, in last analysis, from our own condition as creatures, that 
the supernatural being of our Church can manifest itself only 
partially, only in a servant’s garb. For this reason our faith like- 
wise has the same twofold aspect. On the one hand it is a con- 
vinced assent (elenchos) to a reality for which we hope (hypo- 
Stasis elpidsomenon), hence an acknowledgment of supernatural 
values in the beyond; yet on the other, it is an assent to goods 
which remain invisible to us in this world (ou blepomenon), 
whose glory is hidden from us (Hebr. xi, 1). Our faith will 
never be able to see except “‘as through a glass’”’ and ‘‘in a dark 
manner” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii, 12). Ours will always be a faith that 
dares; it strides onward per umbras et imagines. In spite of all 
shadows, indeed, in the thick of all shadows, it pronounces its 
brave ‘‘nevertheless’’ to that final supernatural reality which was 
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made accessible to us in Christ, and which despite all mirrors and 
enigmas shines forth like a secret, victorious radiance. Precisely for 
this reason our faith becomes so meritorious and so precious: it 
has retained that noble freedom of choice, that purity of heart, 
that heroic elevation of spirit which will not leave go of its God 
until He blesses it (cf. Gen. xxxii, 26). Christianity is not ful- 
filment, but only the way leading thereto. Christianity is not the 
goal, but rather its final approach; an interim full of tension and 
struggle, full of obscurity and daring, but also an interim full of 
strong faith and joyous expectancy. For that reason Christianity 
and courageous faith belong together. ‘“This is the victory which 
overcometh the world, our faith’’ (1 John v, 4). 


KARL ADAM 


Tuebingen, Germany 


BSR 5 222555535558 


The cause of the lamentable decline in spirituality 
(in our day) may perhaps be attributed in part to the 
shortcomings of our present system of catechetical in- 
struction, which constitutes a separate rule of its own, 
quite distinct from the ordered prayers of the Church, 
whilst in our forefathers’ days the whole of their litur- 
gical life was essentially a training in religious know!- 
edae. They learned their catechism at the knees of Moth- 
er Church . . . just as a child learns his mother-tongue 
without the need of any master, simply because in his 
own home he hears no other. . . . Let us return to that 
system of catechetical instruction which tn three centu- 
ries converted the pagan world to Christianity, and built 
up on the ruins of Greco-Roman civilization that more 
glorious edifice of the Catholic Church.—CARDINAL 
SCHUSTER. 
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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
I. Bearing the Burdens of the Day 


1. In the business of seeking to have the ways of God pre- 
vail in our daily life, that is, laboring in the supernatural order 
to which we have been called, it is hard to get beyond our human 
selves! We have our burdens to carry in patience; we have our 
weaknesses to watch, especially those by which we oftenest sin. 
There are the needs of others that call for our help—the ordinary 
means of bringing forth much of good-deed fruit for eternal life. 
And to be dealt with are the suspicions, the ingratitude, and the 


revilings of men—earthly recompense convertible into heavenly 
merit. 


2. There is, however, also the solace of turning to God in 
the confidence that He will sustain and help us. He sees, He knows, 
He watches over us. And the Church knows this solace only too 
well, for in her labors she ever turns to Him for purification from 
the earthly, for protection, and for the grace to carry on. 


a) In the introit of this Sunday we call upon God, with 
the Church, to condescend in His mercy to hear our prayers and 
grant us the solace of spiritual joy. 


b) In turn, we also pray for the Church (collect), that God 
may purify and protect her, while granting His grace for her 
guidance; for without Him there is no abiding subsistence. 


II. Rising from Death to Life 


1. St. Paul, in the epistle, tells of the life in the Holy Spirit. 


a) Earthly, human inclinations, strivings, and emulations 
are to be overcome and mortified; for the things of the flesh only 
corrupt and bring death; but those of the spirit reap eternal life. 
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b) While the failings of others are to be corrected in meek- 
ness, we have to be watchful over our own, especially over the 
deception that of ourselves we are worth anything. Let us examine 
our conscience on how much we do for the welfare of others for 
no other purpose than for the honor and glory of God. 

2. We hear, in the gospel, how Jesus brought solace to the 
widow of Naim whose only son, dead, He restored to life. 

a) Did not our Lord and Savior restore life to us—in our 
baptismal rebirth, in our penitential risings from the death of sin? 

b) What a consolation it must have been for Mary, sorrow- 
ing over the death of her divine Son, on seeing Him again come 
to life! 

c) Can words express the joy of the good and faithful on 
being called forth from their graves to live forever with God? 

d) While we still have the labors on this earth to endure, 
we also have again the opportunity, in the holy place, to reach 
out for the uplifting hand of God. 


III. Abiding tn Grace with God 


1. For living and walking in the Spirit (epistle), we have 
to desire this, to pray for it, and to be intent on actually prac- 
ticing it. 

a) From efforts already made, we should be able to say from 
the heart, ‘“With expectation I have waited for the Lord; He 
regarded me and heard my prayer” (offertory). 

b) Prayer is concerned, on the one hand, with laying hold 
of God’s helping grace wherewith to accomplish; and, on the 
other, with the evil one’s incursions to despoil us of all good 
efforts. In the holy Sacrifice and in the sacraments, grace awaits 
us, and today we offer the Sacrifice-Oblation with our petition 
that the sacraments “‘ever defend us against the attacks of the 
devil’’ (secret). 

c) In the Sacrifice-Banquet, our Lord Himself nourishes and 
strengthens us for the supernatural life of grace; for, as He had 
foretold, ‘“The bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of 
the world’’ (communion ant.). 
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2. Renewed in spirit with the Gift of God just received, we 
look forward to having it prevail in the good practices of daily 
life. We pray, therefore, that we be influenced by “‘the graces flow- 
ing therefrom, and not by the impulses of nature’’ (postcom- 
munion). 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
I. The Greatest of All Questions 


1. a) In view of our many failures to love and live to God 
as we ought, we are apt to become disheartened, even baffled in 
soul. The indication is that we are fallen back upon self or into 
the grasp of the evil one. It is he and that earthward-pulling 
human nature of ours that may have secured the ascendancy over 
the drawing power of the love of God. We have therefore again 
to answer the momentous question put to all men by our Lord: 
“What think you of Christ, whose son is He?’’ (gospel). 


b) The pharisees admitted that the Christ, foretold by the 
prophets, is the son of David. But when Jesus asked them why 
David had called Him his Lord, sitting in power at the right of 
the Father, until His enemies would be subjected to Him—they 
answered nothing. We did answer, having expressed our faith in 
Christ, the Son of God and our Lord, already at our baptismal 
rebirth; but, let us ask ourselves, are we now answering in truth 
by our life’s daily conduct? On judgment day it will appear in 
the lives of all men whether in their thoughts, desires, and deeds 
they were subject to Christ our Lord and obedient to His law of 
love, or were in hating rebellion against Him. 


2. a) Today, His Church, His people, His members, render 
homage to Him—in faith acknowledging Him as their Lord and 
God, in praise proclaiming the justice of His judgment, in prayer 
appealing to His mercy (introit). 

b) With the entire Church, moreover, we beseech our Lord 
to grant us, His people, to withstand the temptations of the devil, 
and with pure minds to be intent upon following Him who alone 
is our God (collect). 
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II. The Response in Truth 


1. a) The Lord being our God, it follows that above all we 
obey His supreme law of love—the love of God and neighbor. 
Jesus Himself formulated it, as we read in today’s gospel. It means 
that we are to acknowledge God as our sovereign Lord and high- 
est Good, our first beginning and our last end; to love Him with 
all the powers of the heart, of the mind, and of the soul; and 
consequently, that we direct to Him all our thoughts, desires, and 
actions, while adhering to Him so firmly that we would rather 
lose all the good things of this life, even life itself, than lose Him 
by an act of disobedience (Allioli). 

b) With an appeal that we walk worthy of our exalted 
calling, the Apostle acquaints us with the principal mark of the 
law of love: ‘Unity of spirit in the bond of peace’’ (epistle). 
Since we have the same divine Father who created us all, the same 
Lord and Redeemer who in Himself effected our reunion with the 
Father, and the same Holy Spirit whom the Father and the Son 
sent to impart divine life to us—the oneness of the three divine 
Persons must be reflected in the people of God. Then, too, Christ 
and His Church are one; it is the mystical body of which He is 
the Head and we are the members. By Him we are governed and 
by Him nourished on partaking of His body and blood. And 
finally, as the chosen ones of God in the New Law, we are called 
to be united with God forever. 

c) Now we see why our Lord said of the commandment of 
love, ‘“The second is like to this: thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’ (gospel). Those who truly love God love also the work 
of His hands—all men, even enemies—however distorted on the 
part of man this work may have become: ‘“With all humility and 
mildness, with patience supporting one another in charity” 
(epistle). This is “the blessed people whose God is the Lord, 
whom He hath chosen for His inheritance’ (gradual). 


2. Upon such a reorientation must come the response, in 
word and deed, while turning to God for the grace which will 


empower us to act. 
a) We call upon our Lord to hear our prayers and show 
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forth His countenance upon His sanctuary (offertory). Presently, 
He will appear, under the form of bread and wine, for the Sacri- 
fice-Oblation and for the Sacrifice-Banquet. Our offering we present 
to God in petition that this holy Action take from us past trans- 
gressions and preserve us from any in future (secret). 

b) Our terrible Lord—terrible to the proud and the great 
ones of the earth (communion antiphon)—condescends to come 
to us, giving us a foretaste of the eternal union with Him in 
heaven. But this love-token on the part of our Lord calls for one 
in return: ‘‘Make your dedication to God and carry it out before 
the Lord your God’’ (ibid.). Since He gives Himself and His 
graces to us, we give ourselves and all we have and do to Him. 

c) In the concluding prayer of these sacred dealings, we 
implore God, by the graces received therein, to heal us of our 
vicious tendencies and keep us in health unto life eternal. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


~~~ ~~~ 


“But in another and deeper sense religious instruc- 
tion must be positive in its method by focusing every- 
thing upon two words: Life and Love. The instructor 
must bring out these two very positive ideas in every 
course that he teaches. It can be done, for religion itself 
is Life, the sum total of all man’s being, and Love, the 
sum total of all man’s activity. No one will deny that 
there has been too much harping on the heinousness of 
death, of sin, and not enough extolling of the beauty of 
life, of God-Life; too much of the ‘thou shalt not,’ and 
not enough of the ‘thou shalt’ and its reasons. To be- 
come positive (stating it very concisely, even at the risk 
of possible misunderstanding), religious instruction 
must be shot through with the Liturgy, the ‘I am the 
(mystically extended) way, and the truth, and the life’ 
(John xiv, 6).’-—LE BEAU, Journal of Religious In- 
struction, November 1935, p. 240. 
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HE liturgical movement has revolutionized the good 
old U.S.A. While the West was liturgically “‘riding 
hard,”’ the East was trailing in slow motion. And 
not only was the East out-distanced, but almost 
overlapped, with the result that the East of today 
is like the West of yesterday: pioneers, outlaws and all the trim- 
mings. Many years ago, I used to write home from the ‘‘missions’’ 
among the infidels. Kindly regard my present writing as a ‘‘liturgi- 
cal Wild-West story from the American East.’” 

The priest who decides to hit the trail finds out pretty soon 
that he is riding like the Lone Ranger (minus ‘‘Silver’’) in a 
country of liturgical outlaws. No use feeling like another 
Boanerges, son of thunder; the Master would quickly remind him 
of what Spirit he must be. So better put away ‘“‘the hardware.” 
Non-liturgical is not anti-liturgical, no more than non-Catholic 
means anti-Catholic. The wrong interpretation of ‘‘Outside the 
Church no salvation’”’ has turned many a kind non-Catholic into 
a fierce anti-Catholic. Why not a soul and a body in the liturgy, 
as in the Church? A man is not necessarily a better man because 
he is a Catholic; a priest is not per se a better priest because he is 
“‘liturgical.’’ Putting the accent on the wrong syllable may change 
the meaning of a word and cause misunderstanding. I remember 
a young priest, ‘‘very liturgical,’” whose indignation was invari- 
ably aroused at the sight of a lace surplice, and who considered 
the wearer an ecclesiastical ‘“‘bad hombre.’’ He made no “‘converts’’ 
to the liturgical movement, but many “‘perverts.’”’ He split the 
holy fraternity in ‘‘pro-lace’’ and ‘‘anti-lace’’-—forgetting that the 
seamless garment of Christ is far superior to the most seemly vest- 
ments of His priests. More of the Spirit that vivifies, and less of 
the letter that kills, is not a bad slogan in the liturgical campaign. 

No doubt there must be motion, not stagnation: such is the 
law of life. But growth is motion, be it often slow motion. Think 
of the oak and the weed: what a difference in growth—and in the 









1We wish we could share Father Winnen’s optimism concerning liturgical 
progress in the West.—ED. 
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final result. Festina lente: we build for eternity. Keeping in step 
with God, as St. Vincent said, is going fast enough. And from 
the oak—discite parabolam, let us take a lesson. As the head and 
branches rise higher and higher, the roots bore deeper and deeper; 
the heavier the weight in the air, the stronger the support in the 
ground. By this perfect system of “‘checks and balances,’’ the oak 
never grows top-heavy. The lesson: Vade et tu fac similiter, go 
and do likewise. Grow—but grow equally up and down. 


Music, vestments, decorations are but the means; the end 
of the liturgy is the Christ-life. No priest, however ‘‘unliturgical’’ 
in our eyes, objects to that. Therefore, in God’s eyes, we all must 
be liturgical ‘‘more or less’; we differ in size, maybe, but we are 
brothers. Serve God, not as we please, but as He wants to be 
served, doing the right thing in the right way. That is the Christ- 
life; and that is liturgy. ‘“‘Bene omnia fecit—He hath done all 
things well,” is the best ever said of the greatest of all liturgical 
priests, our dear Lord Himself. 


How are we going to train our congregation in that liturgi- 
cal life? There are two rules: one for the pastor, and one for the 
flock. For the pastor: facere et docere: to practice before teaching. 
For the flock: facere et discere: to practice before learning. As the 
pastor’s rule is based upon the example of Jesus, its value is beyond 
dispute. The second rule is based upon our own nature. Didn’t we 
all start to talk and talk long before we had ever put our eyes on 
a grammar? Why then should a pastor preach, teach in season and 
out of season, hoping that when all is said and explained, his 
congregation will, some day, suddenly arise, liturgically equipped 
and rearing to go, like the goddess Minerva, armed cap-a-pie, 
popping out of the cracked head of Jupiter. Fabricando fit faber. 
Practice before theory! The oak does not develop its roots to their 
full size before growing up in the air; a little shoot goes up, while 
a tiny radicel goes down. The oak grows up and down—at the 
same time. 


Although it may be like carrying coal to Newcastle, I want 
to keep my promise to our late lamented Father Virgil, and tell 
simply what we are trying to do “in partibus infidelium,” alias, 
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the backwoods. Our experiments may be a help to your success. 
Our choir, composed of parechial school children (grades 5 to 8), 
for ten years carried the burden of the day and the heat. Our 
former pupils are now the shock troops of the parish and are 
familiarized with Gregorian chant. Some three years ago we fig- 
ured that the zero hour had arrived: let us start congregational 
singing! The Bishop was coming for confirmation. We all sang 
Benediction, and did well. Enthusiasm ran high, and under that 
momentum we free-wheeled into the responses of the Mass. Can- 
tando fit cantor. The next step: we undertook the whole common 
of the Mass, restricting the choir to the proper. Finally we tackled 
and mastered Vespers for Sunday evenings. Every morning, before 
Mass, we sing the hymn of Prime, and all our evening devotions 
end with the hymn of Compline; both hymns in English on a 
Gregorian tune. Figuratively, grandstand and bleachers have been 
taken out of the church; everyone is a player and every player is 
in the game. 


All this has been going on for the last two years, and yet I 
honestly believe that not fifty people could tell you exactly what 
“‘liturgy’’ means, other than: the right way to do things and be 
better Christians, in and out of church. It is remarkable how, 
once started, Catholics develop an astounding sense of propriety 
in religious matters. We have gone through six formal courses of 
instructions on the Mass, every time widening the circle, until it 
includes our whole Christian life. About seventy-five per cent fol- 
low Mass in their missal (there is no singing at all during Low 
Mass, and nothing but the liturgical text is sung during High 
Mass). Practice will make them perfect; but people do not worry 
when they are not able to read every word the priest reads. The 
Mass is not a reading bee, nor is the missal the Mass. The missal 
should help us, not hinder us in attending Mass with devotion 
and profit. To this latter end, the full understanding of the offer- 
tory is most important. In our supposedly ‘“‘practical’’ age, the 
question is always: What do I get out of it? Some feel they get 
more out of the stations or a novena, or a visit, than out of the 
Mass. Now, the main question is not what we get out of it, but 
what God gets out of it. Mass is a sacrifice, and a sacrifice demands 
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an offering. Hence the question is: What do we put into the Mass? 
We attend Mass to give, not primarily to receive. The offertory 
is an essential part the faithful take in the drama: the offering of 
what we have is not enough, we must offer what we are, ourselves, 
our life with all that goes into its making. We offer with Christ 
who gives His all. Can we do less? Tuus totus ego sum et omnia 
mea tua sunt: we offer ourselves with all we possess. 


As soon as the celebrant uncovers the chalice, the server rings 
the little bell, as if to say: Stand by, place your offering on the 
paten, put it in the chalice. The altar is another Tabor where, at 
the consecration, a new transfiguration takes place: the human 
becomes divine. Before the throne of God stands Christ: the 
whole Christ, head and members, the mystical body. When God 
looks down upon His beloved Son, He sees us in the same glance, 
for we are with Him and in Him. 


Communion is the banquet of welcome. We only offered the 
food of man, we receive the Bread of angels. That is what we 
get out of the Mass. Good business: admirabile commercium. No 
Communion, no full Mass. Therefore spiritual communion for 
those who do not receive sacramentally. No waste of divine gifts: 
Colligite fragmenta, ne pereant. The real thanksgiving begins at 
the church door. We eat to live. Go and live the Mass. Ite, Missa 
est. With the blessing of God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, go 
and teach and extend My kingdom. Go into the mills and fac- 
tories, the shops, the stores and the fields: compelle intrare. ‘‘Drag 
them in” by your example: exempla trahunt. 

Of “‘religious attractions’’ we have none. No “‘popular”’ 
novenas (only those of the Holy Ghost, Church Unity, Blessed 
Sacrament). No shrines with votive lights; people instead pay for 
the upkeep of sanctuary lamps and altar candles. But we have ail 
the liturgical offices, with blessings, processions, complete cere- 
monies of Holy Week. It may not be “‘nice’’ or artistic, but neither 
were Bethlehem and Nazareth, although both were “‘a little bit of 
heaven.” 


J. A. WINNEN 
Fairfield, Maine 
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N December 8, 1869, the Roman missal and breviary 
were enforced in the Primatial Church of St. John 
the Baptist at Lyons after a long and bitter struggle 
on the part of the faithful—clergy and laity—of 
| the archdiocese. A strong protest had been made to 
Pope Pius XI in 1861, and the same Holy Father had received 
in special audience the parish priests of Lyons (February 4, 1864), 
but, despite the opposition, the alterations were effected. Rome 
had spoken. Why then, it may be asked, speak of the rite of 
Lyons? Is not the Anglican contention, that the Holy See wan- 
tonly destroys old usages in the interests of a monotonous unt- 
formity, a valid one? By no means, for the unfilial agitation was 
due to a complete misunderstanding. The rite of Lyons had been 
spared by the Bull Quo primum in 1570, but, contrary to all pro- 
priety, and inspired by Jansenism and Gallicanism, Archbishop 
Antoine de Montazet (1758-1788) had changed the texts of both 
missal and breviary. To banish these novelties and revert to the 
original Ritus Romano-Lugdunensis was the declared intention of 
the Holy Father. Thus the missal issued in 1866 (Missale Roma- 
no-Lugdunense) still remains in use for the archdiocese; while the 
edition published in 1904 bears the title: Missale Romanum in 
quo antiqui Ritus Lugdrensis servantur. In anticipation of this 
latter work a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (May I, 
1902) says: “Kalendarit ci Proprit Offictorum et Missarum pro 
eadem archdioecest Apostolicam approbationem obtinuit; servatis 
tantum ex vetusta Lugdunensis Ecclesiae liturgia a memoratis novt- 
tatibus purgata quibusdam ritibus et consuetudinibus Romanae 
Liturgiae consonis et probatis.’’ Enough then has been said to show 
that the Roman rite restored in Lyons was the old rite, purged 
of its eighteenth-century novelties. What are the origins of this 
liturgy? Some years ago it was postulated by certain Anglicans 
that Lyons was the center from which the Gallican use emanated, 
and that this Lyons rite originally came from Asia Minor. This 
theory presupposes at least a political or social pre-eminence for 
Lyons, yet as early as Diocletian (284-305), when the city had 
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ceased to be the metropolis of the three Gauls, its prestige had 
already declined. Earlier than this there was certainly no fixed 
liturgy capable of transmission, and, even if there had been, such 
a liturgy could not have been as elaborate and complicated as the 
Gallican liturgy. 

That the rite of Gaul was inspired by the East is quite pos- 
sible, but Lyons was only affected after its formation in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Very probably St. John Cassian (died about 
435), a native of Serta (Seert) on the boundaries of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria, introduced important elements of his native rite 
(Chaldean, East Syrian) into the church of Marseilles, whence the 
monks of Lerins and the bishops of Arles evoked the Gallican lit- 
urgy. Thus, points of agreement between East Syria and Gaul are 
found in the catechumenal pertion; the symbolism of the stretch- 
ing of the veil over the oblata (where the veil is compared to the 
heavens that encircle our Lord, Psalm ciii, 2); the diptychs after 
the Offertory, and the order of ceremonies preceding Holy Com- 
munion; while in the writings of St. Cassian we find an intimate 
knowledge of Mazdeism (Cenference VIII: On Principalities and 
Adverse Powers, chapter 2i) and a scathing attack on the Nesto- 
rian heresy (‘‘Of the Incarnation of our Lord’’). 

The rite of Lyons is substantially Roman, with Gallican 
and medieval Roman survivals in rite and ceremonial, for, if the 
Ordines Romani are compared with the extant use at Lyons, one 
sees many things in the Lyonnaise pontifical Mass which have 
fallen into disuse at Rome. A detailed description of the rite and 
ceremonial would be impossible in a short article, so that a ponti- 
ficial High Mass in the Primatial Church will be chiefly considered, 
since such a Mass was the true norm of the primitive Church, the 
bishop offering the holy Sacrifice, his presbyters standing around 
concelebrating. The throne stands in its ancient place in the chord 
of the apse, but the Primate of the Gauls vests for Mass in the 
sacristy. 

During the singing of the Introit the thirty-six assistants at 
the Liturgy enter the cathedral, including seven taperers in red cas- 
socks with long trains and girded albs, seven subdeacons, seven 
deacons, six priests (symmistae), and the archbishop with two 
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clergy in copes holding the gremial. When the auxiliary bishop 
pontificates, as in other solemn Masses in the Primatial Church, 
only five of each rank assist. The slowness and seriousness of the 
participants strike a note of great devotion, whereas hurry, bustle 
or fussiness in the Liturgy produce an opposite effect. Indeed, 
the movements of the ministers throughout the Mass, despite their 
great numbers, give the impression that a solemn drama is being 
enacted, which might almost be taken for a rehearsal of the wor- 
ship in heaven. Deacons, subdeacons and other auxiliary ministers 
in this rite have no birettas, but wear, in place of the amice, the 
“colletin,’’ a kind of collar fastened with ribbons. On either side 
of the primatial altar stand two large urns for the “‘still use’’ of 
incense, for on solemn occasicns they are replenished at the Asper- 
ges, the beginning of the Mass, the Gloria, the Sanctus, and the 
Consecration. A censor is used only at the Gospel and Offertory. 
The preparatory prayers have no psalm. 

For the chanting of the Epistle a subdeacon sits at the entrance 
to the choir. Twenty sequences or proses are found in this rite. 
Between th Epistle and Gospel, also, are the ‘“Administration and 
Testing of the Wine’ (Vini Experimentum) in the chapel of the 
Holy Cross. This ceremony, at which the seven deacons and 
seven subdeacons assist, is presided over by the chaplain-sacristan, 
who, before the making of the chalice, tastes the wine to see if it 
has been poisoned. A local manual, however, gives a further 
explanation of this ceremony, that it prevents the possibility of 
having water in the cruet in lieu of wine. This, the author of the 
brochure naively says, ““would singularly complicate the ceremony, 
should the pontiff perceive his error at the Communion.’ The 
six priests still have the right of concelebrating on Maundy Thurs- 
day, but on other days they merely assist the episcopal celebrant. 
Standing at the corner of the altar (ad cardines altarts), they have 
been termed cardinales or “‘priests of the corner.’’ Until the singing 
of the Gospel, the Textus or Gospel book rests on a cushion in the 
middle of the altar, and the great Lyonnaise respect for it recalls 
the Eastern reverence which culminates in the “Little Entrance.” 
The subdeacon holds the paten in his maniple. Only two verses of 
Psalm XXV are recited at the Lavabo; while the Orate fratres and 
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its response differ from those of the Roman missal: Orate pro me. 
fratres, ut meum sacrificium et vestrum fiat acceptabile ante con- 
spectum Det; and: Dominus Deus omnipotens suscipiat Sacrificium 
de ore tuo et de manibus tuis, ad utilitatem sanctae suae Ecclesiae, et 
ad salutem omnis populi christian, et ad remedium omnium fide- 
lium defunctorum. Eight additional prefaces are found in the 
Lyons missal: Advent, Maundy Thursday, St. Ponthinus and St. 
Irenaeus, of the Blessed Sacrament, Nativity of St. John Baptist, 
of the Saints and Dedication. In most churches O Salutaris Hostia 
is sung immediately after the Elevation of the Host, and, when the 
clergy corporately receive Holy Communion, the ancient anthem, 
Venite, popult follows. In churches of the archdiocese, ““where it 
is the custom,”’ the celebrant blesses new fruit on the feast of St. 
James (July 25) before Per quem haec omnia in the Canon. The 
prayer prescribed is very similar to that in the Pontifical of Egbert 
of York; while the prayer said at the blessing of new grapes on the 
Transfiguration (August 6) may be compared with that of Cluny. 
From the final doxology of the Canon until Panem nostrum 
in the Lord’s Prayer, before which an elevation is made, the cele- 
brant holds the Host in his right hand over the chalice, to signify 
that these symbols come from heaven to provide food for man. 
As in the Ambrosian rite, the embolism is sung; while the 
Commixtura takes place after the Agnus with a prayer similar to 
that in the Calced Carmelite and Dominican rites. At the conclu- 
sion of the Libera nos quaesumus a solemn blessing is given by the 
archbishop, a survival of the blessing before Communion, found 
in the Gallican rite and abolished in France by Pepin and Charle- 
magne. There is a second blessing at the end of the Liturgy, but 
if the Mass is celebrated ccram pontifice, the Roman blessing is 
given in its customary place, preceded by the chanting of Humilt- 
ate vos ad benedictionem by the priest-sacristan. In the Primatial 
Church the sacerdotal celebrant does not give a blessing. These 
lengthened benedictions were spoken of by St. Germanus of Paris 
as being the especial prerogative of bishops; while St. Augustine 
says that in his day requests were made at the time when the people 
were blessed before Communion. It seems strange, however, that 
this harmless and apparently edifying custom should have evoked 
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such a determined condemnation on the part of Pope Zachary 
(741-756), for, writing to St. Boniface, he declares: ‘Pro bene- 
dictionibus autem quas faciunt Galli, ut nosti, frater, multis vitius 
variantur. Nam non ex apostolica traditione hoc faciunt, sed per 
vanam gloriam hoc operantur, sibi ipsis damnationem adhibentes, 
dum scriptum est: ‘Sit quis vobis evangelizaverit praeter id quod 
evangelizatum est, anathema sit.’’’ This particular position was 
chosen for the blessing, as in the early days of the Church those 
who were not receiving Holy Communion went out before the 
Administration. 


After the blessing the celebrating pontiff, taking a particle of 
the Host, sings: Et pax ejus sit semper vobiscum, thus uniting these 
words to the previous benediction. The Lyons missal presupposes 
a corporate Communion at the pontifical High Mass on the feasts 
of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, as it directs the ancient Com- 
munion anthem, Venite, popult, to be sung before the first and 
second Agnus. Many Church councils had ordered the faithful to 
receive Holy Communion at least on these three days in the year; 
while reception at a solemn Mass, celebrated by the bishop sur- 
rounded by his priests, maintains the old corporate idea of the 
‘family meal,’’ an aspect of the Mass which is often lost sight of 
by Catholics. An injunction in the Ritus in Missa Sollemni Ser- 
vandus stresses a further corporate note, when it states that Holy 
Communion be distributed, quantum fierit potest, within Mass, 
and it is not to be deferred until after the Liturgy sine magna 
Ritum Ecclestasticorum perturbatione, as the prayers which follow 
reception are for all the communicants, not only for the celebrant. 


The Last Gospel, begun at the altar, is finished in the sac- 
risty.” 
ARCHDALE KING 


Tangter, Morocco 


*The books of the rite of Lyons are published by Emmanuel Vitte (Paris), 
who has also printed a very useful volume from the pen of Dom Denys Buen- 
ner, entitled Le Rite Lyonnais. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE READINGS’ 


HE antiphons and responsories are chants that stir up 
the feelings, while the various readings of the brevi- 
ary are calculated to nourish the understanding. These 
readings in the divine office are of two kinds: the 
more lengthy lessons of Matins and the shorter 

readings or ‘‘chapters’” of the other hours. 





1. The Lessons. From the very beginning the “‘service of the 
word” was not only a prayer service; it was above all a reading 
and instruction service. It is an historical fact that in earliest times 
the readings even took precedence over the psalmody. The vigiliae 
—our present-day Matins—originally consisted for the most part 
of readings, whose echoes and responsories were psalms and can- 
ticles. We have a remnant of the ancient vigil in the so-called 
prophecies of Holy Saturday; these are simply twelve lengthy 
lessons with psalms inserted at fixed intervals. 


In content the lessons were at all times predominantly scrip- 
tural. Originally the entire Scriptures were read in the course of a 
year. Since about the sixth century, however, the Roman rite 
adopted a fixed order of reading the different books according to 
the various seasons of the liturgical year. The books were read in 
their entirety, and it was left to the leader of the choir to determine 
the length of the individual lessons. Thus during the long nights 
of Advent the prophet Isaias was read, and during Lent all the 
books of Moses. With the appearance of handy ‘“‘breviaries’’ in 
the thirteenth century, it became necessary to curtail the Scripture 
readings to fragmentary selections, and since that time only parts 
of sacred Scripture have been read at Matins. But it is an iron- 
clad rule that the first part of all the books is used, for the begin- 
ning of a book is considered as representative of the whole. The 
shortening of the readings is the only reason for the name “‘brevi- 
ary’’ (brevis—short)—a shortened prayer. 


1Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V, pp. 334-338. 
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Unfortunately, at that time the selections from sacred Scrip- 
ture were chosen rather mechanically, that is, without any special 
regard to content and coherence. This point should not be over- 
looked in any future revision of the Roman breviary. 

On the whole, however, we may rest satisfied with the scrip- 
tural passages of the breviary, for in the course of the Church year 
we read and recall to mind the more important parts of the sacred 
writings. These lessons are an element that should by no means be 
lacking in the breviaries intended for the laity, and it is gratifying 
to see that the more recent breviaries of this kind contain well- 
chosen selections. 

The following brief outline of the present order of the scrip- 
tural readings in the divine office indicates when the various books 
of the Bible are used: 

Advent. Beginning with the first Sunday of Advent: the 
prophet Isaias. 

Christmastide. The Epistles of St. Paul: 1) On the Sunday 
within the octave of the Nativity or on the twenty-ninth of 
December: the Epistle to the Romans. 2) On the first and second 
Sundays after Epiphany: the first and second Epistles to the 
Corinthians respectively. 3) Third to sixth Sundays after Epi- 
phany: the remaining Epistles of St. Paul. 

Pre-Lenten and Lenten Seasons. The books of Moses: 1) On 
Septuagesima Sunday: the book of Genesis. 2) On the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent: the book of Exodus. Strange to say, the remaining 
books of Moses are not officially read at Matins during the Church 
year. It would indeed be laudable to read them privately during 
Lent, at least their more important parts. 

Passtontide. 1) On Passion Sunday: the book of the prophet 
Jeremias. 2) On the last three days of Holy Week: the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremias. 

Eastertide. Lessons exclusively from the New Testament! 
1) Monday after Low Sunday: the Acts of the Apostles. 2) On 
the third Sunday after Easter: the Apocalypse of St. John, an 
ancient Easter book. 3) On the fourth Sunday after Easter: the 
Catholic Epistle of St. James. 4) On the fifth Sunday after Easter: 
the first Epistle of St. Peter. 5) Friday after Ascension: the second 
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Epistle of St. Peter. 6) Sunday after Ascension: the first Epistle 
of St. John. 7) Wednesday within the octave of Ascension: the 
second Epistle of St. John. 8) Friday after the octave of Ascen- 
sion: the third Epistle of St. John. 9) Saturday after the octave 

of Ascension: the Catholic Epistle of St. Jude the Apostle. 

Time after Pentecost. The iessons are taken entirely from the 
Old Testament—first from the historical and didactic books, then 
from the prophets. 1) Monday after Trinity Sunday: the first 
book of Kings. 2) Fifth Sunday after Pentecost: the second book 
of Kings. 3) Seventh Sunday after Pentecost: the third book of 
Kings. 4) Ninth Sunday after Pentecost: the fourth book of 
Kings. Thereafter the readings are assigned according to the 
months: 

In August. First Sunday: the book of Proverbs. Second 
Sunday: Ecclesiastes. Third Sunday: the book of Wisdom. 
Fourth Sunday: the book of Ecclesiasticus. 

In September. First Sunday: the book of Job. Third Sun- 
day: the book of Tobias. Fourth Sunday: the book of Judith. 
Fifth Sunday: the book of Esther. 

In October. First Sunday: the first book of Machabees. Third 
Sunday: the second book of Machabees. 

In November. First two major, and then the twelve minor 
prophets. First Sunday: Ezechiel. Third Sunday: Daniel. Fourth 
Sunday: the minor prophets. 

The other readings of Matins are chiefly the following: 1) 
An historical account of the life of the saint of the day, usually in 
the second nocturn. 2) An explanation of the gospel of the day, 
a so-called homily of a Father of the Church, in the third nocturn, 
as well as selections from the writings of the Fathers, principally 
their sermons, and selections from papal writings. 

The lessons of the Roman breviary have become the subject 
of much deserved criticism, and the revision of the breviary, pro- 
posed since the time of Pius X, will have to make many improve- 
ments in this respect. Thus the lives of the saints are being exam- 
ined from the standpoint of historical accuracy, and a better choice 
of readings from the Fathers is being made. These proposed 
changes—conducting the reader through the heroic ranks of the 
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saints and setting before him the most beautiful and the best 
writings of the Fathers—will afford greater edification and satis- 
faction to those who recite the hour-prayers. 

A few words are in order concerning the beginning and the 
conclusion of the lessons. The chanting of the lessons of Matins 
is introduced by the lector’s asking a blessing from the leader of 
the choir. The leader is addressed as ‘“domnus’’ (to distinguish 
him from ‘‘Dominus,’’ which means Lord, Jesus or God). The 
lector says: ‘“Jube, domne, benedicere—Pray, sir, a blessing.’’ The 
choir leader then pronounces a blessing which differs for each of 
the nine lessons of Matins. These blessings implore for the lector 
the help of God in chanting the lesson and for those listening the 
grace of a fruitful reception of the reading. The choir answer with 

n “‘Amen.” 

The lessons of Matins all have the same conclusion. In 
ancient times there were different endings, of which the only re- 
maining example is that for Matins on the last three days of Holv 
Week: ‘‘Jerusalem, Jerusaler, be converted to the Lord thy God.” 
The conclusion now used is: ‘“Tu autem, Domine, miserere nobis 
—But Thou, O Lord, have mercy on us,”’ a prayer for pardon of 
faults of inattentiveness during the reading. This conclusion has 
its own history. Formerly when the lessons were longer, the choir 
leader gave the signal for the conclusion by means of a knock and 
the words: ‘‘Tu autem (cesses)—-Stop now.’’ Whereupon the 
lector, bowing, said: ‘Domine, miserere nobis—Lord, have mercy 
on us.’’ When the lessons were later shortened and their length 
predetermined, the lector said both parts, beginning with “Tu 
autem."’ The choir responds: ‘Deo gratias,”’ thanking God for 
the content of the reading. 

2. The Chapter. The lessons occur at present only in Matins, 
while the day hours have preserved very short readings. In two ot 
them, at Prime and at Compline, there is the lectio brevis (short 
lesson), which has an introduction, a blessing and a conclusion. 
In all the other hours (except Matins) the so-called capitulum 
or chapter is used. It is a brief reading, but its meaning and func- 
tion is entirely different from that of the customary lesson. This 
is already indicated by the fact that the chapter is usually sung by 
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the choir leader himself while the choir stands. The chapter always 
follows upon the conclusion of the psalmody and expresses in the 
concise and authoritative language of sacred Scripture an important 
thought of the day or feast. This is especially true of the chapter 
of Lauds, Terce and Vespers. We may say that the chapter leads 
over to the climax of the hour. In Lauds and Vespers it is followed 
by the hymn (as it were, a responsory after the short reading), 
and then comes the actual climax of these hours, the gospel can- 
ticle with its antiphon. In the little hours a short responsory 
(responsorium breve) follows the chapter, then the versicle, and 
finally the climax, the prayer of the day. 


Although the chapter changes at most of the hours accord- 
ing to the season and feast, that of Prime and Compline always 
remains the same. As we have seen before, these two hours have 
the fewest changeable parts; they are so specifically morning and 
evening prayers that the hour-thought almost entirely suppresses 
all reference to the feast. In both hours we can profitably study 
the meaning and purpose of the chapter. Prime is the preparation 
for the day’s battle and so the chapter is, as it were, the Christian 
soldier’s act of homage to his divine King: “‘Regi saeculorum.. . 
—To the King of ages, immortal and invisible, the only God, be 
honor and glory for ever and ever.’’ On ferial days the chapter is 
as follows: “‘Pacem et veritutem diligite, ait Dominus omnipotens 
—Love ye truth and peace, saith the Lord almighty.’’ This is a 
short but weighty piece of advice which God gives us for the day, 
for peace and truth are the summation of the benefits of our re- 
demption. The chapter of Compline is especially effective. We have 
turned our backs upon the allurements and snares of the world 
and of sin; like chicks we take refuge under the protecting wings 
of God. Now we are secure and our sole prayer is: Forsake us not! 
These sentiments are admirably expressed in the chapter: ‘““Thou, 
O Lord, art amongst us, and Thy holy name is invoked upon 
us: forsake us not, O Lord our God.’ After this chapter comes 
the beautiful responsory: ‘Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.’” These two examples illustrate very well the dramatic 
and artistic significance of the chapter in the hour-prayers of the 
Church. 
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Our observations on the readings of the divine office may be 
summarized in the following quotation: ‘“Through the scriptural 
readings God Himself speaks to us and imparts salutary instruc- 
tion, as it were, as a reply to our prayers of praise, thanks and 
petition. Furthermore, through the lessons of Matins we derive 
profit from the examples of the saints, who have led lives in 
accordance with the inspired word of God, and also from the 
homilies of the Fathers, which contain approved interpretations 
of sacred Scripture. The chapters at the other canonical hours pro- 
vide a pious thought from sacred Scripture for the various portions 
of the day. On Sundays and festivals, when the chapters are taken 
from the epistle of the Mass, these short lessons bring the canonical 
hours into their proper relation to the sacrifice of the Mass, the 
central point of Catholic worship.’” 

Pius PARSCH 

Klosterneuburg near Vienna 





oO ___— —_——— 





“A careful study proves that it ts the sacraments 
of Baptism and Confirmation which impose among 
other obligations this one of the apostolate, t.e., the spir- 
itual help of our neighbor. Confirmation makes us sol- 
die-s of Christ, and a soldier does not fight for himself 
but for others. Baptism. too, though perhaps not so evt- 
dently, imposes a duty upon us, since by it we become 
members of the Church, the mystical body of Christ. 
. . . dust as every Christian enjoys the supernatural life 
which flows in the veins of the mystical body of Christ 
—who said that He came on earth ‘that they may have 
life and have tt more abundantly’ (John x, 10)—so too 
every Christian should transfuse some of his life into 
others who either have none or only a modicum.”— 
Apostolic Letter addressed to the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
Nov. 10, 1933. 


1§tapper-Baier, Catholic Liturgics, p. 149. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHRISTIAN SPIRIT AND “GOOD MANNERS” 


HERE are people who believe that diamonds are only 
genuine when rough. Because many of our conven- 
tions and polite phrases are hollow and empty, they 
say that a Christian should despise these silly man- 
ners and be ‘‘just natural.’’ We are apt to smile and 

feel : superior when we see the deep bows of Austrians, the zealous 

politeness of Englishmen, the heel clicking of German officers, and 
the amorous chivalry of Latin men towards women. When King 

George was in the States some people made quite a show of their 

supposedly democratic mind and their honesty by avoiding every- 

thing which could be interpreted as servility (while others curt- 
sied!). 

Yet there is also a reverse to the medal. 

Acquaintance with certain circles of people who are, or would 
like to be, in the social register, leads one to feel that we have no 
reason to despise those European good manners as dishonest and 
exaggerated. Perhaps it is the influence of the movies— 

I have seen astonishing things with my own eyes. An exam- 
ple. A cocktail party somewhere in the East. Young men and 
young women... the atmosphere does not strike one as being 
exactly formal. The conversation can hardly be called intellectual; 
and one can not say people are—shall we call it?—aloof. But 
whenever one of the girls rises, all the young men jump up and 
stand—some slightly swaggering—at attention. This happens 
every few minutes. A boy who would not get up would be 
“impossible.” Where did they get this idea? From one of those 
fast night-life movies? They certainly did not get it from the 
code of good manners of England and France. Or if they did—a 
comic misunderstanding—boys, you overdo it in a dilettante style. 
Or does it express your high estimation for womanhood? To 
judge from the stories you told in the locker room an hour ago 
and from some whispered remarks in a corner, I should hardly 
believe it. I am afraid that you made a show of what you thought 
“good manners.” 
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Another example. At the courts of the kings and with their 
nobility it was supposed to be correct not to overeat and there- 
fore not to put more on your plate than you intended to consume. 
Don’t you think those old-fashioned people had a sensible idea in 
establishing this code of courtly behavior? It seems so rational 
and at the same time so Christian and considerate. At those courts 
and in the society which took them as a model, and which we 
pretend to find queer and undemocratic, they had rules which to 
observe was absolutely necessary and reasonable if one wanted to 
be regarded as a civilized man. 

But what have we put in its place? We declare it good man- 
ners if we put so much on our plates that we can stage a show of 
how abstemious we are by leaving half of God’s gift to decay 
and to be thrown away, while hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
low men have nothing to eat. Not only should one call this 
thoughtless and uncharitable, but we are worse than upstarts be- 
cause we try to make a show of our moderation—a cardinal vir- 
tue which abhors being advertised. 


If we look about we will find hundreds of similar ridiculous 
conventions, and we will find people over-anxious to observe 
them, because they would be afraid of being below their social 
level if they did not. 

ORATE FRATRES is concerned with liturgy, which includes 
an elaborate system of spiritual “‘good manners’’ and ceremonies. 
They are all of them the growth of the Christian spirit. A careful 
historical and, if I may call it so, ‘“‘symbological’’ analysis usually 
shows that even those rites which seem to be superfluous and tire- 
some to a superficial critic contain a deep Christian meaning. The 
last decades fortunately have cleared up a great deal of guessing 
and more fortunately even have taught us to throw out the all 
too allegorical and forcedly ‘‘symbolical’’ explanations of a Duran- 
dus or Martin of Cochem and other mis-interpreters (explana- 
tions which have even crept into Gihr and other books regarded 
as standard works on the Mass). These authors who, e.g., explain 
“‘symbolically’’ that the carrying of the book from the epistle to 
the gospel side “‘symbolizes’’ the transfer of salvation from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, have greatly discredited all symbolism and 
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created an atmosphere of wild and arbitrary allegorism. It has led 
to such preposterous explanations as the one offered me on the 
phone by a lady who called our rectory last spring to ask if it 
was safe to say that the three coffins in which the pope was buried 
signified—of all things: three coffins!—the Most Holy Trinity, 
source of life in every possible sense. 

But, as mentioned above, true and genuine research and the 
application of solid historical methods have freed our religious 
writers forever, as we believe ourselves entitled to hope, from arbi- 
trary and forced interpretation. There is a meaning in spiritu et 
veritate to religious symbolism which culminates in the inex- 
haustible wealth of the symbol of symbols: bread and wine for 
Christ’s body and blood. 

The veracity and simplicity of these true “‘symbols’’ should 
inspire us, and especially so the educators of youth, to analyze our 
good manners in the light of the Christian spirit and under the 
guidance of our liturgy. We will soon find that some of them are 
really good and ought to be kept or revived for charity’s and per- 
sonality’s sake. Others may be indifferent, but of a social value, 
insofar as they furnish oil for spots of friction in the engine of 
community life. Others protect or beautify us, as clothes and 
ornaments do. But there are many so-called good manners which 
have grown on the soil of selfishness, fertilized by vanity and 
thoughtless ambition. They are by now direct offences against 
the Spirit of Love and Truth. 

H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:-CHRISTO+ 


WITH OUR The educational problem facing Catholic teachers 
READERS recurs with the regularity of the month of Septem- 
ber. No Christian thinker can afford to leave that 
probleni out of sight, any more than he can afford to lose sight of 
the Church’s life in the liturgy. Now the liturgy is trying Sunday 
by Sunday to get us into the swing of her upward cycle. The Son 
of God came from the highest heavens, running His way like a 
giant, then returned to the right hand of His Father. From there 
He sent His Spirit, who trough the sacramental liturgy repeats that 
cycle for our benefit. Unless we join in that movement and get 
others to join therein, our apostolate of Christian education will 
not have Christ for its true center. 

The problem of Catholic religion teachers is no longer one 
of mere method, of texts, of supplying information, but the deeper 
search for an organic, unifying teaching-principle that will engage 
the students’ heart and soul and make our religion that mighty 
force in their lives which it now is not. We must look for such 
a principle not in the field of education, nor even in philosophy, 
but right within the limits of religion strictly, in theology. Chris- 
tianity has the power to regenerate society; hence we should expect 
to find within it the life-giving principles of educating. 

Christ as the center of religious education is the theme of a 
recent brochure in German by the distinguished Jesuit, Rev. Joseph 
A. Jungmann, already known to our readers from his book on 
liturgical prayer. Father Jungmann calls for a program of concen- 
tration in religious education, by which he means that religious 
doctrine be united under one vantage point rather than be taught 
as a conglomeration of unrelated truths, moral principles and 
‘don’ts.’’ It is the most concise and positive contribution to the 
question of teaching religion we have read for many a season. The 
following sums up the main points of the booklet. 
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1. Concentration consists in gathering together and pre- 
senting all religious truths in the light of one unifying doctrine, 
namely the one closest to the supernatural life of the student. All 
truths have not the same practical value, though they are divinely 
true. That unifying doctrine must be the immediate source of liv- 
ing and the goal for all further development. All life and truth 
must be an unfolding of it. 


2. Such concentration is necessary because we are living in 
critical times when it is imperative to live by faith and to see the 
simplicity of the divine order of truth. Then too the supernatural 
facts surrounding us in truth and grace demand unity of teaching 
and of presentation. 


3. After considering various possibilities (e. g. doctrine of 
the Trinity, the holy Eucharist, etc.) the author settles on the 
Christocentric presentation of all doctrine. With a masterful hand 
he shows how Christ is the center and vantage point adapted for 
the universal needs of teacher and pupil, how all the tracts and 
“peripheral” truths find new light and unity in Christ. Whosoever 
knows Christ can synthesize all truths and at the same time live 
cut the “‘facts’’ of his supernatural sonship. While teaching reli- 
gion means first of all the presentation of truths, it must penetrate 
deeper into the lives of children and others by orientating their 
supernatural life to the heart of the whole system of truths and to 
their own world of subjective, natural values. This implies neither 
extremism or exclusivism. 


4. The practical means to achieve this end entail no radical 
reform. Nor is it required to speak only of Christ. For one thing, 
the teacher must be in possession of that organic outlook. Then, 
Bible History and Catechism must be taught accordingly. 


5. The liturgy is the practical summing up of all the aims 
in religious instruction. There we see Christ ‘‘in gloria Dei Patris,”’ 
the same Christ who is celebrated in the liturgical seasons and who 
is near to us in the Bible, in the Church, the sacraments and grace. 


The whole case, which Father Jungmann so ably describes, 
seems like a very natural application of the late Pius XI’s words: 
‘People are better instructed in the truths of faith and brought to 
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appreciate the interior joys of religion far more effectively by the 
annual celebration of the sacred mysteries than by even the weight- 
iest pronouncements of the teaching Church .. . all the faithful 
are stirred and taught by the celebration of the feasts . . . celebra- 
tions speak annually . . . have a salutary influence on the mind and 
heart, i.e., on the whole man... . And such is the variety and 
beauty of the sacred rites, that he will drink more deeply of divine 
truths, will assimilate them into his very flesh and blood, and will 
make them a source of strength for progress in his spiritual life 
(Quas Primas, Dec. 11, 1925). 

(Jungmann, Joseph A., S.J., Christus als Mittelpunkt religt- 
oeser Erziehung. Herder, Freiburg i. Breisgau. 1939. Pp. 37. Paper, 
price $.35.) 

) 


CANADA DOCET 

The wide publicity that the ‘‘mass marriage’ at Montreal on 
July 23 received was very well deserved. Not that it was sought 
after. The entire ceremony was remarkably free of those frills— 
the Lohengrin march, the rice throwing—that smack not a little 
of paganism and sometimes find their way even into Catholic 
churches. Those 105 couples wanted to stress the sacredness of 
their Matrimony before all the world—marriage in Christ and 
with Christ. In this day and age, when—to judge from the news- 
Paper accounts—marriage in some brackets of society has become 
little more than an occasion for divorce, it was an inspiring and 
elevating spectacle of true Christianity. No one acquainted with the 
virile Catholicism of the parent Jocist groups of Belgium and 
France will marvel at this splendid manifestation of the Canadian 
Young Catholic Workers (affiliated with the European Jocists), 
of whom all the couples were members. It need hardly be pointed 
out that the Jocist ideal, inspired by the Church’s liturgy, is the 
integral realization of the Christ-life—in the home, in the fac- 
tory, on the farm. Another point. There was nothing precipitate 
about these weddings. For a whole year previous to the “‘mass mar- 
riage’ the young couples were instructed concerning Matrimony— 
its rights and obligations, its problems, its dignity and sacredness 
as a sacrament. What an example for the rest of the world to copy! 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 
LDO QUESTION BOx 


1. What is the correct manner of chanting or reciting (in 
choir) the psalm Venite exsultemus in the third nocturn of Matins 
for Epiphany? Neither the rubrics of the breviary, nor liturgists I 
have consulted, nor the Decreta authentica state how it should be 
done. What are the portions sung or said by the antiphonarian and 
what are the parts said by the choir? 

There are several possible ways of reciting this psalm on the 
feast of Epiphany. A general rule is that any local custom may be 
followed in this matter. Pcssibly the best way of reciting the 
psalm in choir would be to have a senior choir member intone the 
first psalm verse which would be taken up by the first choir, the 
whole choir finishing the antiphon. The acolyte could then intone 
the first psalm verse which would be taken up by the first choir, 
the second verse being taken in the usual manner by the second 
choir. The antiphon would be recited by the whole choir each 
time it occurs, without being intoned anew by any of the seniors, 
nor ne2d any of the succeeding parts of the psalm be intoned by 
the acolyte. The two choirs would simply continue with the psalm 
verses in regular rotation till the end of the psalm. 


Ancther method would be to let the acolyte recite the anti- 
phon each time it occurred, except at the very beginning and the 
very end. To repeat the gencral rule, any convenient local custom 
may be followed in reciting this psalm on the feast of Epiphany 
since the rubrics do not say anything explicitly on the point. 


2. What special prayers are to be recited on doubles? 


The only prayers to be said especially on doubles which come 
to our mind are the antiphons. The latter, namely, are said com- 
plete both before and after the psalms at Matins, Lauds and Ves- 
pers, as well as before and after the Benedictus and Magnificat can- 
ticles. That is exactly what the term double is meant to signify in 
this connection; it is namely a feast on which the antiphons in the 
cases just mentioned are doubled or recited in full. 
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LITURGICAL Our Life in Christ, one of the texts of the Chris- 
BRIEFS tian Religion Series, will appear in its new printed 
edition early in September. The work, intended for 
advanced classroom use, summarizes the study of Religion in terms 
of the mystical body of Christ. It is a revised edition of the former 
large mimeographed format and considerably reduced in size. A 
very desirable feature is the addition of abundant aids for the 
teacher and student. Somewhat later also The Christian in the 
World will appear, likewise in a handy printed format. This work 
presents the vital truths of our Christian religion with reference to 
the daily life in relation to the worship of the Church and the 
special characteristics and needs of our present civilization. 


The entire July-August issue of The Cecilia is devoted to a 
review of the work of His Excellency Hugh Boyle, bishop of 
Pittsburgh, and of his Diocesan Church Music Commission with 
regard to liturgical music. Pittsburgh is extolled as “‘the outstand- 
ing liturgical-music diocese of the United States of America,” the 
diocesan Church Music regulations are reprinted in extenso, and the 
bishop's annual letters since 1931 on the subject are given. The 
account is a high tribute to the effort that has been made in Pitts- 
burgh to put the Church’s prescriptions regarding music into exe- 
cution to the letter. 


“From its beginnings, the Jocist movement has made a litur- 
gical outlook on Christian life the point of departure for its apos- 
tolic activity. To his first ‘militants,’ Canon Cardijn spoke of the 
Mass, the sacrifice of Christ and of the working members of His 
mystical body. Before sending them out to conquer the working 
classes, he initiated them into the liturgy. One can readily under- 
stand that these generous, ardent and simple souls were captured 
by the charm of the Church’s prayer, and that they never ceased 
to have it mould their lives. The J. O. C. is a liturgical movement, 
and the great congress at Paris in 1937 consisted in nothing else 
than in preparing and then celebrating a solemn Mass. The Jocist 
movement Officially integrates its activity with the liturgical life of 
the Church; Jocists consecrate their daily apostolate through the 
Sacrifice cf Christ; they place at the service of Christian cult a new 
poetry, a new art, a new enthusiasm, a new beauty; in the liturgy 
they find the inspiration for their joy in work.’’—La Vie Spiritu- 
elle, June 1939, p. 309. 


The report of the annual convention of the Catholic univer- 
sity students of France (les Journées universitaires), held this year 
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at Grenoble, stresses the strong sense of spiritual unity and frater- 
nity, consciously based in mutual sharing in the prayer and sacri- 
ficial life of the Church, which was impressively in evidence. ‘“They 
took part with moving fervor in a liturgy which has rediscovered 
its vivifying mission by a rcturn to its sources in venerable anti- 
quity. ‘They loved the beauty of the Masses celebrated in a dialog 
of one voice and heart; they loved the simple grandeur of the litur- 
gical chants, and especially of the hymn which has become the 
nationai song of these Journées—the hymn of Separion, an ana- 
phora of the fourth century resurrected to new life, which praises 
not this or that saint, however great, but the invisible Father and 
the Trinity.’’ Each day of the convention was begun with such a 
dialog Mass, and ended with congregationally sung Vespers. Per- 
haps the World Congress of Catholic College and University Stu- 
dents and Alumni (Pax Romana), to be held at Washington and 
New York during these coming days, could still find room in its 
crowded program for a similar emphasis on the only lasting foun- 
dation of fraternal charity and peace. 


The American Franciscan Educational convention held its 
annual meeting at Chateauguay Basin, near Montreal, June 26 to 
28. The subject of the discussions was the sacred liturgy, with 
special attention to the teaching of it in the various schools in 
charge of the Friars. 


In inviting the priests of his diocese to a pastoral conference, 
the Bishop of Eichstaett, Germany, the Most Rev. Michael Rackl, 
wrote as follows: ‘““The greatest difficulty at these conferences as 
well as at retreats for priests is caused by the celebration of Mass. 
Frequently enough, when the conference is well attended, the 
sacred function must be performed in a hurried and crowded fash- 
ion that scarcely befits the exalted mystery of the renewal of Cal- 
vary. It was therefore customary up to a few years ago at our 
priests’ retreats, not to celebrate the Mass during these days, but to 
assist in common at the Missa communis, usually a pontifical Mass, 
and to receive holy Communion during it. In other countries this is 
still the case. This custom certainly does not and did not arise out 
of any loss of appreciation of the mystertum tremendum, just as lit- 
tle as contempt for the unbloody sacrifice of the Cross is involved 
when the Missal for the last three days of Holy Week has the 
rubric: ‘Triduo sequenti prohibentur omnes Missae privatae.’ That 
is Early Christian. Recently the expression and furtherance of the 
communal idea in the celebration of the Eucharist is being strongly 
emphasized. This idea is of course nothing new either. St. Augus- 
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tine characterized as the essential purpose of the liturgical Sacrifice: 
‘Societate sancta inhaereamus deo!’ Accordingly I think that primi- 
tive Christian ideas are reawakening when at these priests’ confer- 
ences the wish is expressed that the common life and mission of 
priests, their community of prayer and work, might find outward 
expression above all in a community of Sacrifice, just as on the 
day of ordination to the priesthood the newly ordained celebrate 
their first holy Mass together with the bishop (concelebrant epis- 
copo), and as on Maundy Thursday twelve priests conjointly with 
the bishop bless the sacred oils (a lateribus assistentes Pontifici, 
tamquam ejus testes et ministertt sacri Chrismatis cooperatores) . 
At the coming pastoral conference, we shall therefore as an eccle- 
sia presbyterorum celebrate together and in common the sacrificium 
perfectae caritatis, so that the full meaning of the words of the 
preface may be fulfilled: ‘Socia exultatione concelebrant.’ Individ- 
ual celebration shall as far as possible be restricted to exceptional 
cases."’ (From the Eichstaett pastoral bulletin, 1938, 13, quoted 
in Liturgisches Leben, Vol. V, p. 316.) 


We continue to say the prayers after Mass ‘‘for Russia.”’ If 
that is still the Holy Father’s intention there is an end of the mat- 
ter. But we often wonder why there is not a term set for orationes 
imperatae, as there is for priests’ faculties, after which they must be 
renewed or they lapse. Otherwise they go on and on and on, and 
it becomes difficult and even invidious to choose a time for them to 
cease... . Will the Leonine Prayers stay on for ever? They are a 
most curious liturgical excresence. . . . The priest prays, standing, 
in the Real Presence of our Lord, he offers the Holy Sacrifice, he 
makes his Communion, still standing, he dismisses the people with 
the intimation that the sacrifice is complete, he blesses them, and 
he recites the sublime opening of the Gospel of St. John. He then 
kneels down and says three Hail Marys and the other prayers in 
the vernacular! No wonder converts express mild surprise at this 
sudden change of language, posture and expression. The prayers 
derive from a bad liturgical era when even new collects ceased to 
be constructed on the traditional model and became like miniature 
second nocturns. . . . The hearty gusto of the request to ‘thrust 
down to hell Satan and all his wicked spirits’’ is in marked contrast 
with the august dignity of St. John’s Gospel just concluded— 
“and we saw his glory, as it were of the only-begotten of the 
Father full of grace and truth.’"—The Sower. 
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The First National Congress of Sacred Music is scheduled to 
be held in Mexico City in the month of November and is to last 
four days. The following objectives are proposed: 1) to better 
the conditions of the musicai part of the divine services in Mexico; 
2) to study the difficulties which constitute the greatest obstacles 
in carrying out the prescriptions of the Holy See with regard to 
the Sacred Music; 3) to propose some practical means of solving 
these problems. Special attention is to be given to the musical edu- 
cation of the people, so that they may take the part that belongs 
to them in the liturgical services. The Congress wil! be under 
the high patronage of Archbishop Luis Maria Martinez of Mexico 
City and other members of the Mexican hierarchy. Active president 
is D. Carlos Azcarate, O.S.B. (Christus, August 1939). 


The latest number of the Revue Saint-Chrodegang (vol. xxi, 
no. 5), of Metz, France, illustrates and treats at length of the litur- 
gical activity of Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec. 


In a paper recently read before the Oliver Plunkett Union in 
Dublin, the Rev. D. MacIdor stressed the importance of the litur- 
gical movement as a means of reunion of the Churches. ‘““When 
we have succeeded in re-estcblishing the Church's liturgy in the 
center of our lives, then we of the West shall find ourselves very 
near in sympathy to the Christians of the East, among whom piety 
has always been liturgical. ... And we shall find ourselves also on 
grounds whereon large numbers of Protestants will venture to tread 
towards union with us. Protestantism is itself experiencing a litur- 
gical revival of its own, and it is also observing sympathetically 
the progress of the movemert within the Catholic Church. Of this 
there is evidence on the Continent, in England, and even here in 
Ireland... .” 





oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN HIGH SCHOOL"* 


Dear Reverend Father:—I have for quite a few years been stressing par- 
ticipation in the liturgy, but always from the viewpoint that it’s as foolish 
to “attend” Mass while saying the rosary or May devotions or doing noth- 
ing, as it would be for anyone to attend the opera while reading the news- 
paper, or to read a book on esthetics while attending a prize-fight. Look- 


*The following is an extract from a private letter to the editor. We believe 
that it can give some valuable hints to high school religion teachers, now on the 
threshold of a new school year.—ED. 
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ing back now, I can see how mechanical and dead and lifeless such a pre- 
sentation was, even though it is a definite advance over indifference to- 
ward the liturgy. 

During the past year, however, I have tried to present the subject 
from the common sense, living viewpiont of the doctrine of the lay priest- 
hood. I have tried to present my thoughts both according to a definite 
plan and according to seasonal needs, through the viewpoint of Christ: 
Christ in every one of us, and every one of us in Christ. 

So we began with Adam, the old head of the human race, through 
whom the solidarity of the race spelled for each of us original sin. Then 
Christ, the new Head of the race, who brought us life; the solidarity 
of the race in, with and through Christ, namely, the mystical body; our 
assimilation to Christ in baptism; our being made “miniature Christs,” 
“other Christs,” hence a participation in the dignities, prerogatives and 
offices of Christ, so that we by our words and actions teach Christ to 
others, help in some way to make others holy like Christ (Christ the 
teacher, Christ the sanctifier), and finally that we share in the priesthood 
of Christ the priest, in other words, that we participate in the Eucharist. 
Next, Christ-life, supernatural life through and in Christ—not spoken of 
as sanctifying grace, but rather as the Christian life-principle. Then bap- 
tism, taught from the Liturgical Press’ Gift of Life (every pupil had a 
copy), studying the sacraments not from a textbook but from the sacra- 
mentary itself. At the end I stressed the golden thread idea of the lay 
priesthood: baptism makes us lay priests; baptism, our “christification.” 
Confirmation was also taught directly from the Liturgical Press pamphlet. 
I emphasized that it was the sacrament of Catholic Action, since it ad- 
vances the laity to the highest degree of the priesthood possible to them. 

Came the feast of Christ the King. Thought: we were made mem- 
bers of God’s royal family in baptism.—The feast of All Saints. Thought: 
we are saints (approved of by God) if the Christ-life is surging in us.— 
The feast of Holy Souls. Thought: we are the saints of the lowest grade; 
these souls have been advanced to the second grade, where there is no 
danger of “flunking out”; soon they will graduate to the third grade, 
heaven.—Christmas. Thought: Christ is the light of the world, come into 
the darkness. We must be Christ-lights in the darkness of paganism 
around us: “You are the light of the world.”—Epiphany, i.e., manifesta- 
tion. Christ manifested Himself to the world through the magi, at the 
Jordan, at the wedding feast. Very fine, but what’s that to me of the 
twentieth century? Just this: I must live, act, speak, think always so as 
to allow Christ to manifest Himself to others in and through me. And 
Christ manifests Himself to me in and through those around me who are 
saints, who are other Christs: Christ before me, Christ behind me; Christ 
on either side of me (just as in this audience of pupils). 

Then we began the subject of the Eucharist, spending very little 
time on history, mechanics of the missal, etc., but hammering away at 
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the idea of the lay-priest’s participation; the importance of Communion 
as an integral part of the Mass, without which Mass is incomplete. We 
tried to spend Lent in the spirit of the early Roman Christians in the 
stational churches, assisting at the ferial Lenten Masses because of their 
evident importance in the Church’s scheme of life of the Church year. 
Next in order came Matrimony and Holy Orders. After Easter, penance 
and extreme unction. The sacraments are all studied from your little 
booklets. The Mass is studied from the missal, but not in these confer- 
ences. I’ve told them that the only way to learn the Mass and participa- 
tion in the Mass is by actually doing it, aided by a few schematic hints 
which I give them. A young lad, wishing to become an automobile mecha- 
nic, does not achieve his goal by simply reading a dozen books on the 
subject. No, he becomes an apprentice, gets his hands dirty, learns while 
and from doing his work. .. . 
Fraternally in our Lord, 
R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LITURGICAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 
To the Editor:—The term “liturgy” is being thrown about almost as 
much as is that of “Catholic Action”—without the fundamental ideas 
about it being understood. 

“We must stress the liturgy in our schools,” is the cry of many 
modern educationalists and Catholic teachers. Yes, they recognize the 
need, but do they supply it? Perhaps they give practical lessons in church 
decoration or even more practical ones on the construction of “liturgical 
altars,” but for the more basic things they presume too much on the 
action of the Holy Ghost. 

A class that can name all the altar appurtenances and knows exactly 
what position to take during the various parts of holy Mass certainly has 
not as yet received a good liturgical education. Training in ritual alone 
is a cold and barren science. It does much to turn out those “half-baked” 
Catholics—Catholics who by their actions lend weight to that material- 
istic S-R Bond Theory. These ritual-minded people are those who when 
given a stimulus by the Sanctus bell reflexively respond by sliding from 
the bench to their knees and by beating their breasts at each subsequent 
tinkle. 

The conglomeration of ritual actions must be unified by the domi- 
nating idea of the mystical body before we can begin to speak of liturgical 
education. The unifying principle we seek is the conviction that all our 
actions are a part of that entire body’s activity. Until this point is fully 
realized, there can be no liturgical education or liturgical anything. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(BRoTHER) BENEDICT Ptus, F.S.C. 

New York City 
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MASS AND MISSAL 
To the Editor:—The letter in the last issue on the use of the missal made 
excellent reading. But I think we have to go even a step further. 

Every Mass should be a tremendous event in our life; and the fact 
that it is not so is due, I think, to our feeling that what goes on at the 
altar is utterly far removed from us. We, the laity, go through the Mass 
as we would recite the lines in a play, without ever realizing that the 
words are sacramental, do something tremendous to our souls. Also, the 
propers have no meaning apart from the fact that they may be beautiful 
poetry or may strike a responsive echo in our mind occasionally. On the 
other hand, they ought to be a drama depicting in sensible form just 
what that particular Mass does to our souls, a living picture presenting 
before our eyes what really transpires in deepest mystery of the super- 
natural world. Am I right? 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADORO TE, CONTEMPLATION OF THE MOST HOLY EUCHARIST. 
By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by Clara Morris Rumball. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. 164. Cloth, $1.75. 

This volume complements and completes Dom Vandeur’s earlier The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Ladder of Sanctity; as that treated the holy 
Eucharist as sacrifice, this regards it as sacrament. Readers of the first 
book will find Dom Vandeur’s method unchanged. Once again he takes 
a few words of his text at a time and indulges in affective prayer of a 
very beautiful kind. In this way he covers the Adoro Te in twenty-eight 
short meditations, one for each verse of St. Thomas’ hymn, with an epi- 
logue. A good deal of sound doctrine enters into the meditations; there 
are some very fine examples of “prayed dogma.” And there is none of the 
apparatus of modern methods of prayer. 

Adoro Te is not so much a book to be read as one to be prayed. Ad- 
dressing virtually every line directly to the eucharistic Lord, the author 
achieves the purpose expressed in his introduction to his reflections: “It is 
hoped that in their Visit to the Blessed Sacrament, especially before or 
after Holy Communion, (the faithful) may find them useful as food for 
their piety” (p. vii). Readers eager to cover ground may think the book 
too repetitious, its style cloying; not so those who, according to the au- 
thor’s obvious intention, take a few pages a day over a period of time. 

This is not what would be called a collection of “liturgical” medita- 
tions, but it is a good example of private devotion drawing on the sacred 
liturgy and imbued with its spirit. 

D. R. K. 
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DU SENS ET DE LA FIN DU MARIAGE (The Meaning and Purpose of 
Marriage). By Dr. Herbert Doms. Translated from the German by Paul 
and Marie Simone Thisse. Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, France. 1939. Pp. 
241. Paper, 21 fr. 

Dr. Doms seeks to establish 2 metaphysic of marriage, specifically of 
Christian marriage, which will be of pastoral value. The view he presents 
has had a place among Catholic thinkers for some time; it seems to be 
embodied in the Roman Catechism, which was edited at the authorization 
of Trent; and in the Casti Connubii Pius XI endorsed a wider concept of 
marriage considered as an institution for the mutual perfection of the 
spouses in community of life. 

Dr. Doms would have us discard the terms primary and secondary 
ends of marriage and suggests that we speak of marriage having an imma- 
nent, inherent sense or import or tendency (sens immanent), that is, the 
union of two in one flesh effected through the marital act, which is signi- 
ficative of complete surrender of each to the other and of mutual accept- 
ance. From this tendency flows naturally the ends of marriage, personal 
and biological. The personal end is the perfection and completion of the 
personalities of the two spouses; the biological end is procreation. In 
marriage, therefore, as in many instances in both the natural and super- 
natural world, God has willed to realize at once by means of a single 
institution several ends among which there is no evident vertical or hier- 
archical relation of subordination and pre-eminence (sur-ordination, sub- 
ordination). Dr. Doms, it seems, would rather speak of ends, without 
determining a hierarchy among them. Juridically, of course, and from 
the standpoint of society, the child is considered the principal end, since 
for society the child-aspect of marriage is the most important. But con- 
sidered ontologically, the most immediate and direct end of marriage is 
the unfolding, the flowering of the personalities of the spouses through 
mutual self-surrender expressed in the utmost degree in the conjugal act. 
From this standpoint, even the child is but a further perfecting of the 
spouses’ personalities, and extension of themselves, as it were. Hence, in 
order that this mutual surrender and acceptance be ontologically true, it 
must be permanent (the indissolubility of marriage) and exclusive (mon- 
ogamy.) It must also be complete and whole-hearted, as opposed to the 
unnatural practice of birth control. The author calls attention to the fact 
that it is not the ordinary thing for two people about to be married to be 
most immediately concerned about the child rather than about mutual 
love and deliverance; the two think of themselves first, then in their per- 
fecting one another, the child comes as a natural result. 

The book is not easy reading; but it is very much worthwhile read- 
ing. Whether one agrees entirely with all the author’s conclusions or not— 
and his case is cleverly drawn—one can hardly fail to find the work 
interesting and valuable, especially for its treatment of the biological and 
psychological aspects of marriage. It will afford the pastor an approach 
for instructions on the institution and sacrament that should prove of real 
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value in our day; for the good results to society (whose insistence on the 
child as the principal end is fully safeguarded) will be immeasurable if 
young people are convinced that the conjugal life is community life in the 
fullest sense and that this community life and the perfection that flows 
from it both on the natural and supernatural plane is, in the widest sense 
of the term, the end of marriage. Surely prudence is necessary in speak- 
ing about mutual perfection and completion of personality as a principal 
end of marriage; but Dr. Doms’ book, with its enthusiastic but objective 
exposition of the sacramentality of Catholic conjugal life, will lead no 
pastor or student astray. Students of theology in particular, stifled by the 
present-day bloodless legalism, will welcome Dr. Doms’ refreshing book, 
recognizing its spirit (whatever they think of its thesis) as Catholic and 


traditional. 
D. R. K. 


LOOKING ON JESUS. Simple Reflections on the Sunday Gospels. By Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J. The America Press, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. ix-116. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

A few years ago Father Blakely undertook to contribute to the edi- 
torial columns of America a short, weekly editorial sermon on the gospel 
read at the Sunday Mass. Characterized by simple reflections and practical 
applications Father Blakely’s brief meditations attracted a wide interest 
among all classes of America readers, with the consequent demand for 
their being gathered into permanent form. Looking on Jesus is the answer 
to that demand—a collection in book form of these brief editorial ser- 
mons, most of which’ cover two full pages, none more, and a few a little 
less. 

Although Looking on Jesus is not 2 collection of sermons as such, 
each of the brief considerations can be the starting point for the Sunday's 
sermon, especially for those who must limit their Sunday preaching to a 
few minutes. Lay people also, whom the author had chiefly in view, will 
find the thoughts proposed enlightening and inspiring, occasionally even 
startling. Withcut being pedantic or stilted the author succeeds in pre- 
senting new aspects of each Sunday’s gospel or old aspects in a new way, 
picking out familiar and striking passages and suiting them usually with 
more than ordinary aptness to modern cenditions. Accordingly, the book 
offers many terse passages of practical spiritual wisdom, such as, “When 
shall we learn that it is possible to command without brow-beating, and 
to exact obedience without breaking hearts?” (Feast of the Holy Family). 
Or, “What we ought to concern ourselves about is not the weather, but 
whether we are in the boat which carries Him” (4th Sunday after Epiph- 
any). And again, apropos of bogus publicans, ““The publican did not admit 
himself to be a sinner, and conclude with a modern ‘so what?’” (10th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 
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In conclusion it should be added that as the title implies and perhaps 
according to the scope the author proposed to himself, these short reflec- 
tions consider the Sunday gospels primarily from man’s standpoint, an- 
swering the question, “What must I do?” rather than the question, “How 
can I live for God by living in and through Him?” The sacramental- 
liturgical life as the way of most abundant spiritual life is not stressed. 

O. J. E. 


PRECIS D'INTRODUCTION AU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT (Short Intro- 
duction to the New Testament). By the Abbé Charles Schaefer. Translated 
by the Abbé Marcel Grandclaudon. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse (Haut- 
Rhin), France. Pp. 255. Paper, 30 francs. 

The general merit of this introduction is its brevity and clear pres- 
entation of the special literary problems for each of the New Testament 
books. The author departs from the ordinary run of “special introduc- 
tion” books by treating also the general questions of the origin and trans- 
mission of the New Testament (canonicity and textual criticism), as 
well as the history of introduction. The supplementary documents of his- 
tory and of the Biblical Commission are valuable for the student and give 
evidence of the author’s eye for essentials. 

P. R. B. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. By Donald Attwater. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. x-202. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF EASTERN SAINTS. Same author and publisher. 

1938. Pp. xviii-166. Illus. Cloth, $2.25. [Religion and Culture Series. ] 

In this brief biography, dedicated to the deceased founder and editor 
of OrATE Fratres, Dom Virgil Michel, St. John of the “voice of gold,” 
despite the fifteen centuries that separate him from our own time, is 
brought rather close to us. The principal reason for this, no doubt, is the 
fact that the author admirably succeeds in painting John’s attitude toward 
the problems and difficulties of his age, which in great part are paralleled 
by the conditions in which Christians of the twentieth century live. How 
he would thunder against many of the abuses of our society, were he -o 
return to this earth! Absolutely fearless and determined, he preferred 
rather to suffer persecution and go into exile than to compromise on prin- 
ciples. 

Of the external life of St. John Chrysostom relatively little is known. 
The author has drawn most of the materials for his character sketch of 
the Saint from his sermons and writings. The figure of the man and what 
he meant to his time and age are well brought out. Since the biography 
is written in a rather simple and popular style, it will appeal to many. 
At the same time Mr. Attwater’s reputation as a student of the Eastern 
Churches guarantees the competency of the work. This biography is to 
be highly commended. 
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In The Golden Book of Eastern Saints Mr. Attwater presents a kalei- 
doscopic view of sanctity as found in the Oriental Churches. In a series 
of some twenty-five brief biographical sketches, whose subjects range 
from St. Basil the Great (+ 379) to.some Syrian Maronite religious of 
our own day, the author gives us a glimpse of the people whom our East- 
ern brethren venerate as saints and what criteria of sanctity are applied 
by them. Many (if not most) of the saints and near-saints described are 
strangers to us, it is true, but in these days when talk of reunion of the 
Churches is heard on all sides, it behooves Westerns to acquire more than 
a nodding acquaintance with those not of the Roman rite. Let this, or 
another of Mr. Attwater’s several studies on the Churches of the East, 


open the door for you. 
G. J. R. 


THE EUCHARIST: SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENT. By Peter Skarga, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Edward J. Dworaczyk. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 1939. Pp. xviii-225. Cloth, $2.00. [Religion and Cul- 
ture Series. ] 


This book is of interest as the first English translation of a work by 
a saintly sixteenth century pulpit-orator to whom Poland is still debtor. 
Preached in the spirit of the counter-reformation, the sermons from 
which this book was prepared lay emphasis where it was then needed. 
Hence the General Editor’s description of the work as “embracing the 
complete subject of the Eucharist, as Sacrifice and Sacrament, and leav- 
ing untouched no pertinent phase of doctrine or practice. A perfect popu- 
lar compendium on the Eucharist” (p. xiv) is open to question. We 
miss, among other things, treatment of the relation of the sacrament to 
the Sacrifice, of the connection between communion and offering the Vic- 


tim. The translation is very readable. 
D. R. K. 


THE RICH AND THE POOR: A BIBLICAL ANTHOLOGY COMPILED 
FROM THE DOUAY VERSION. Anonymous. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., 
London, England. 1938. Pp 64. Paper, Is. 

The anonymous compiler of this little volume deserves the unstinted 
thanks of preachers, students, and all who are zealous for Christian social 
justice. In his introductory note the compiler confesses that the collection 
was “made quite simply from the concordance-headings ‘rich’, ‘riches’, 
‘poor’, ‘poverty’.” The simplicity of his task deducts nothing from the 
merit he has earned for showing “how often the Bible speaks of rich and 
poor; and in what manner it speaks of each.” Because the quotations are 
arranged in the order of their appearance in the Sacred Scriptures, one 
must know the collection before he can use it. This is a happy circum- 
stance: the inspired—and eminently quotable—words of the sacred writ- 
ers on questions vital in our day need to be studied. We agree with the 
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compiler that an anthology of wider scope, including all texts which bear 
on social justice, might profitably be made. 


It is a surprise to open paper covers and find so beautiful a printing 
job as this. Although the publishers deserve all praise for the paper-bound 
edition, they would do well to give us another having a binding harmo- 


nious with the type. 
D. R. K. 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR. By Geoffrey Webb. Second Revised Edition. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. 118. Cloth, $1.50. 
Canon Law says that “with regard to the material and form of 

sacred furniture, it is necessary to keep to liturgical prescriptions, to 
ecclesiastical tradition, and to the greatest extent possible to the laws of 
sacred art.” The present volume is an application of that law in regard 
to the Christian altar. This second edition strengthens the book’s reputa- 
tion as the handiest concise but reliable treatment of the subject available 
in the English language. The author’s task was all the more difficult since 
much of the rubrical legislation ‘n question is negative in character, ana 
hence leaves considerable room to interpretation. Particularly gratifying, 
therefore, is the author’s approach: he starts with the basic fact that “the 
altar of holy Church is Christ Himself” (Roman Pontifical), and in all 
his judgments of what is and what is not proper he never loses sight of 
the altar’s essentially spiritual function. The concluding sentence of the 
volume might well be accepted as an axiom in the thorny field of ecclesi- 
astical art: “In liturgical art this beauty (the reflection of the divine glo- 
ry) tends to reappear in proportion as the liturgy is placed first, and as the 
authority of the liturgical law is recognized and followed.” 

We consider the wording of the title unfortunate. Every altar is of 
its very nature liturgical. And judging from the contents of his volume, 
Mr. Webb would seem to be the last person in the world to wish to en- 
courage those who are complacent in their “liturgical-mindedness” when 


they merely observe the rubrics. 
G. L. D. 


DER PRIMAT DER LIEBE (The Primacy of Charity). By Dr. A. Adam. 
Verlag Butzon und Bercker, Kevelaer, Rhineland, Germany. 1939. Pp. 
256. Paper, RM. 2.50. 

“Morality” has in the popular mind to a large extent become synony- 
mous with “purity,” and the sixth commandment looms larger on the 
mental horizon of many than the first and basic law of love. No one, 
moreover, would be so bold as to claim that this relative overemphasis 
has resulted in a more healthy Christian outlook or in a better observance 
of chastity. Rather has chasity become a heavier burden, because the 
“form of all virtues,” charity, was not sufficiently developed to give it 
life and strength. 
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Dr. Adam shows that this distortion of perspective in viewing the 
virtues derives from Puritanism. Ultimately, it has Manichean ancestry. 
His volume is a valuable study, and one that offers needed assistance to 
the field of asceticism and pastoral theology. Virtues are faculties and 
manifestations of the Christ-life, and only a thorough understanding of 
the nature of the mystical body and of its life can give a correct orienta- 


tion to our Christian activity. 
G. L. D. 


LE PARTICOLARITA DEL RITO AMBROSIANO. By Rev. Vincenzo 
Maraschi. Instituto di Propagan)a Libraria, Via Mercalli N. 9, Milan, 
Italy. 1938. Pp. 190. Paper, 4 lire. 

This slight volume is a modest but entirely successful attempt to ex- 
plain the Ambrosian rite in a manner that would be intelligible to all and 
sufficiently detailed for all ordinary purposes. Contents: the history of the 
rite, description of the Mass, the office, administration of the sacraments 
and the principal sacramentals, the Church year, the chant, the Ambrosian 
calendar, the liturgical vestments, the ministers. There are several ex 
tremely useful appendices, one of them containing the Latin text of the 
many beautiful prefaces, and others giving lists of hymns, introits and 
offertories proper to the rite. A carefully compiled and extensive biblio- 
graph, plus sixteen full-page photographic illustrations of Mass and Ves- 
pers are additional attractions. And all for the ridiculous price of four 
lire! It is an ideal contribution to the growing literature on non-Roman 
rites. 


G. L. D. 





The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Economics and Society. 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 1939. Pp. xviii-456. Cloth, $2.50. 

BONNE PRESSE, Averbode, Belgium: Dieu ou Race. By. A. J. Pfiffig. 1939. 
Pp. 98. Paper, 10 fr. Les Rites et les Priéres du St. Sacrifice de la Messe. 
By Canon Aug. Croegaert. Vols. II and III. 1939. Pp. 300 and 391. 
Paper, 30 fr. each. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Christ’s Twelve. By Rev. F. J. 
Mueller. 1939. Pp. xiv-113. Cloth, $1.00. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Church Manners. Pamphlet. 
10 cents. 

EDITIONS SALVATOR, Mulhouse, France: A la Conquéte des Cimes. By Rev. 
P. Dunin-Borkowski, S.J. Translated into French by the Abbé M. Guil- 
laume. Vols. I and II. 1939. Pp. 238 and 252. Paper, 18 fr. each. La 
Foi: L’Existence de Dieu. By Msgr. Timaher Toth. 1939. Pp. 288. 
Paper, 20 fr. 

J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N. Y.: Mass in Honor of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. By Richard Keys Biggs. Score, $.80. 
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The Church’s Prayers 
for Peace 


St. Paul’s Exhortation: Brethren: Put ye on there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of 
mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience: bearing 
with one another and forgiving one another, if any have 
a complaint against another: even as the Lord hath 
forgiven you, so do you also. But above all these things, 
have charity, which is the bond of perfection: and let 
the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein also 
you are called in one body. (Col. 3, 12-15.) 


Let Us Pray 


Deliver us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, from all evils, 
past, present, and to come; and through the intercession 
of the glorious and blessed Mary ever Virgin, mother of 
God, together with Thy blessed apostles Peter and Paul 
and Andrew, and all the Saints, mercifully grant peace 
in our days, that aided by the riches of Thy mercy we 
may be always free from sin and safe from all disturb- 
ance. 

O God, who dost correct what has gone astray, and 
gatherest together what is scattered, and keepest what 
Thou hast gathered together, we beseech Thee in Thy 
mercy to pour down upon Christian peoples the grace of 
union with Thee, that putting aside disunion and attach- 
ing themselves to the true shepherd of Thy Church, they 
may be able to render Thee due service. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern all 
things in heaven and earth, mercifully hear the prayers 
of Thy people and grant us Thy peace all the days of 
our life. Through Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Y. May the peace of the Lord be always with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Lord have mercy. Christ have mercy. Lord have 
mercy. Our Father. 


Let Us Pray 


O God, from whom are holy desires, right counsels, 
and just works, give to Thy servants that peace which 
the world cannot give; that our hearts may be disposed 
to obey Thy commandments, and the fear of enemies 
being removed, our times, by Thy protection, may be 
peaceful. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


*The above prayers, headed by a decorative ‘‘Pax’’ design, are 
available on a devotional card. They can be used privately or as a 
brief public service. Price of cards, $1.50 for 500; $2.50 for 1000. 











